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work of the editor. This is not essential for the new generation of 
students and until another genius like Warner comes along who 
will give us another text-book of the newer literature of philan- 
thropy, which undoubtedly would be welcomed by an mcreasing 
number of students of these subjects, we should thank Mrs. Coolidge 
for having made Warner a more useful and up to date text-book 
and for prolonging its life in the class rooms of our American 
colleges. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
Columbia University 
New York City 

The Standard of Living among Workingmen's Families in New York 
City. By Robert Coit Chapin. Russell Sage Foundation 
Publication. (New York: Charities Publication Committee, 
3909. Pp. xv, 372. $2.) 

This volume was prepared by Professor Chapin as secretary of a 
committee of the New York State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, appointed in 1906 to ascertain a normal standard of liv- 
ing in New York City. The material, which was collected by 
means of an elaborate schedule, deals only with self-maintaining 
families of an average size of five persons — two adults and three 
children. Although the material was gathered in somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion by a miscellaneous group of paid and unpaid agents, 
the committee carefully sifted the 642 schedules returned to it, 
accepting for final tabulation only 391. 

By nationality, 117 of the families were American, 78 Russian, 
69 Italian, and the remainder a varied group of European races. 
The occupations, classified according to census standards, were as 
follows: Professional service, 6; domestic and personal service, 
96; trade, 47; transportation, 53; manufactures and mechanical 
trades, 189; total, 391. 

The incomes ranged between $400 and $2300. The text, how- 
ever, discusses mainly the 318 incomes between $600 and $1100. 

Expenditures are classified under the heads of rent, carfare, 
fuel and light, food, clothing, health, insurance, and sundry minor 
items. The author's general conclusion as to expenditures is that 
"housing demands a decreasing proportion of income as income 
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increases; food remains nearly constant; clothing claims a larger 
proportion of the higher incomes than of the lower. The expendi- 
tures for sundries show a rapid increase in percentage with in- 
creasing income." 

Rent ran from $10 up to $21 a month. Of the Manhattan 
families who had occupied the same tenement for at least a year 
slightly over one-half reported increase of rental charges during 
their tenancy, the increase ranging from 50 cents to $5 a month. 

The average number of rooms per family was found to increase 
regularly with increase of income, ranging in Manhattan between 
3.1 and 3.8. " Overcrowding, " in the committee's opinion, existed 
when a family averaged more than 1-J- persons, including lodgers, 
per room. Of the 391 families 187, or 48 per cent, were over- 
crowded according to this standard. Overcrowding was most 
prevalent among the families with low incomes and among those 
that took lodgers. The connection between low income, lodgers, 
and overcrowding is a clear one. 

The outlay for food is the largest item in the family budget. 
The amount rises steadily with rise in income, but the ratio borne 
to total income fluctuates irregularly between 36.8 per cent and 
45.6 per cent. The nationalities paying the highest percentage 
of income for rent paid the lowest percentage for food. 

A standard of underfeeding was adopted, represented by a 
daily expenditure of 22 cents per adult man for food. Twenty- 
three per cent of the families fell below this standard. The per- 
centage of "underfed" families ranges steadily downward by in- 
come groups, as income increases. 

As to drinking at home, practically all the Bohemian and Italian 
and over two-thirds of the other European families, but less than 
half the American, reported some expenditure for alcoholic drinks. 
In general, the larger the income, the greater the proportion of it 
spent on liquor. 

Expenditures for clothing increased with increasing income, both 
in amount and percentage. The following estimate of necessary 
annual expenditure for the clothing of a normal family of five is 
made by the author: For the man, $33; for the woman, $23; for 
two boys, $24; for one girl, $15; washing, $10; total, $105. 

On the basis of this estimate, families that reported spending 
less than $100 a year for clothing were designated " underclothed. " 
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Of the families with incomes less than $600, 75 per cent were 
found to be underclothed, but only 18 per cent of the families with 
incomes between $900 and $1100. 

The Committee concludes "that $600 to $700 is wholly inade- 
quate to maintain a proper standard of living, and that with an in- 
come of between $700 and $800 a family can barely support itself, 
provided that it is subject to no extraordinary expenditures. The 
Committee is of the opinion that it is fairly conservative in its 
estimate that $825 is sufficient for the average family of 5 individ- 
uals, comprising the father, mother, and 3 children under 14 years 
of age, to maintain a fairly proper standard of living in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. " Lower rental charges would make the esti- 
mate for the other boroughs slightly less. 

Among the several appendices may be found the schedule in full, 
the results of several minor investigations into the standards of 
living in ten up-state towns and cities, and a summary of the in- 
vestigation of Professor Underhill of Yale University into the diet 
of 100 families, on which the standard of underfeeding used in this 
report is based. The volume opens with an interesting summary 
of the literature of workingmen's budgets, and closes with a short 
bibliography and an index. 

A few criticisms must be made, although the report bears all the 
marks of painstaking and thorough work. The nationality group- 
ings on page 39 surprise one, Great Britain, Norway and Sweden, 
and Switzerland being classed as Teutonic nations. In the desire 
to present tables from all angles of view, some are included that 
seem valueless, as for example the table on page 222, which lists 
the families that reported expenditures for shaving at the barber's, 
again, considerable confusion arises from the fact that the dis- 
cussion deals in part with the total 391 families, and in part with 
only 318 of them. It is unfortunate that the investigation could 
not have been confined to one or the other group. 

It is impossible to refer in detail to the minor inaccuracies noted 
in the report, but mention must be made of several arithmetical 
errors. On page 116 three tons of coal at $6.50 are made to cost 
$21.00. In case 2 on page 155, 26 days should read 28 days. The 
first line on page 157 should read 23.1 days, instead of 22. 

The report must be granted high praise for essential clearness, 
thoroughness, and effectiveness. The committee set out to ascer- 
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tain a normal standard of living in New York City. This it has 
done ; the report describes the process. Definite standards are set 
up for the three great necessities of civilized life — housing, cloth- 
ing, and food — and the income suggested is designed to adequately 
meet those standards. The standards in question — \\ persons 
per room for housing, $100 per family per year for clothing, 22 
cents per adult man per day for food — are based on careful interpre- 
tation of the facts collected by the committee, and if one is inclined 
to call the standards arbitrary, he has only to interpret the facts 
differently. The standards may be arbitrary, but at least they are 
clearly, logically, and conservatively formulated, and whatever 
criticism is leveled at them will hardly be on the ground that they 
are set too high. 

Julius H. Parmelee. 
Washington, D. C. 

Practical Housing. By J. S. Nettleford. (Letchworth, Eng- 
land: Garden City Press. Pp. 200. 1 s.) 

It is always easy to say of a city problem, this is the problem 
most requiring immediate attention. One who is inspired by 
humanitarian motives is very apt to say this about the housing 
problem. Without waiting to determine its relative importance, 
it is encouraging to note that the discussion of this question has 
made rapid headway abroad and is beginning to attract much 
more serious attention in this country. It is true that conditions 
on the other side are somewhat more serious than on this; never- 
theless they are bad enough here to call for prompt attention at the 
hands of legislators (state and municipal), administrative officers, 
and social workers. 

Those who were present at the Pittsburgh Meeting of the Na- 
tional Municipal League in November, 1908, will recall the strik- 
ing address of Grosvenor Atterbury, the architect of the Phipps 
Tenements. He set forth clearly what needed to be done and 
the reasons therefor. Mr. Nettleford's work may be said to be an 
elaboration of the same plan, although in point of time it was pre- 
pared before Mr. Atterbury's address. The fact is cited to show 
that serious minded men on both shores of the Atlantic are work- 
ing toward the same conclusion. 



